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INTRODUCTION. 



In the representation of Ancient Geography there is this disadvantage, that we use authoritief , i 
many cases incomplete and mutilated in themselves, treating of subjects which frequently were vei 
imperfectly known to their authors. It is true that very often tho ancient writings are so lucid an 
explicit that we are compelled to acknowledge our inferiority in knowledge, and modem enterprise i 
continually re-discovering (so to speak) that which was perfectly familiar in the early ages ; and althougl 
in many instances, we are enabled to follow their narratives and descriptions even to the most minul 
particulars, and apply them to existing facts ; yet, to make a complete picture of the countries ax ti 
period, we are compelled to fill up many vacancies, and supply many features from less clear and corre< 
sources. 

The progress of Modem Geography may be said to be nothing more than the correction of errors 
this remark will still more fully apply to Ancient Geography. We are continually receiving free 
accessions to the illustration of the ancient writings, and it therefore takes rather the character of 
progressive science than of a fixed branch of knowledge. A single fact will often overturn a voluminoi 
theory, — a pebble will determine the character of a stratum to the geologist, and a coin or a coluui 
may completely subvert our previous notions of the comparative geography of a district. 

A consideration of these facts will, perhaps, serve to dissipate many notions that might, at fin 
Bight, suggest themselves from an examination of a map. It must not be thought that all place 
therein represented have an equal authenticity, or that all these sites are placed from local observatioi 

It would require a complicated system to represent in a map the degree of probability that ii 
features may bear, even were it desirable ; and in a series of such maps as are here given it would I 
almost impossible. Such matters must therefore be rather considered as belonging to history tha 
to geography. 

Another subject to be noticed is, that these Maps cannot be said to represent the Ancient World i 
any one period, as a modem map does. The writings they are intended to illustrate extend over a rei 
long period ; and, therefore, there must be necessarily many anachronisms throughout the work ; h\ 
this will not affect its utility. All the places mentioned did not exist at any one period. A people ma 
disperse, or change its locality ; a town may be deserted, and another spring up ; yet a map which doc 
not show all would be considered incomplete, notwithstanding that its features would not be synchronoui 

The present Maps must be viewed as a compendium of the whole world as known during the peric 
of classic history. 

For the earliest ages, while geographical knowledge was yet in its infancy compared with what 
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If as in after years, and the form, and relative positions, and extent of many portions of the ancient woM 
were very little understood, and by far the largest portion not known at all, maps, as they are now con- 
structed, could be but of little service as illustrations : we shall give a brief outline of those geographers 
and their labours, which have given us the materials wherewith to engraft ancient history and topography 
on modem geographical knowledge, and by so doing we shaU notice that period which may be considered 
as antecedent to the existence of geography, properly so called. Even during the most flourishing 
period of ancient history very imperfect ideas were entertained of chorography : thus, Pliny, the most 
learned Roman of the most learned age of Rome, remarks as follows : — ** Europe appears to be greater 
than Asia by a little less than a half of Asia ; and greater than Africa by the same quantity added 
to the sixth part of Africa. Europe is a third part of the whole earth, with the addition of a little 
more than an eighth ! Asia is a fourth, plus a fourteenth ; and Africa a sixth, plus a sixtieth." 

This will serve as an example of the very imperfect state of knowledge possessed by the ancients. 
To exhibit a map constructed on those ideas would be a useless task, and carry with it some amount of 
absurdity. The same may also be said of the notions of other authors of the form of the world. These 
maps give the outlines of the countries as known at present, with the ancient divisions and places applied 
thereon. 

During the earliest periods of history, when the world was necessarily very thinly peopled, and those 
few comprised within a limited space, of course but a very contracted knowledge of the world could be 
attained by it« inhabitants. It would be a vain task to collect the ideas upon this subject, whether those 
traditionary histories which may have been received from the Noachic family of the antediluvian world, 
or of the actual experience of the piimitive inhabitants of the world as we now know it. The 
Ohaldffians, the earliest astronomers, were probably also geographers ; they imparted their knowledge 
to the iEjgyptians, under whose system these sciences soon became submerged, as it were, under the 
depths of superstition, and veiled from the world by mystic terms, and only cultivated by a comparative 
few. But of the state of knowledge as possessed by this wonderful people we may form some notion 
by the scattered notices which have been given us by those who were initiated into, or taught, the 
mysteries under which they were concealed, a very large portion of which, we may presume, has been 
lost to succeeding ages. 

Thales, who flourished B.C. 594, one of the seven sages of Greece, taught that the world was not a 
circular plain, but that it was a globular body placed in the centre of the universe. 

The opinion of the plain figure of the earth was revived by Anaximenes, the successor of Anaximander 
(B.C. 556), but without much success. Pythagoras, of Samos, (b.c. 539), who had received much 
knowledge from the Egyptians, first taught that the Sun was fixed, and that the earth revolved around 
it. But this being contrary to the evidence of the senses, and also in opposition to the generally received 
opinion, was never widely difliised in the ancient world ; and it was reserved for the recent labours of 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton to demonstrate the truth of this system. But these speculations 
rather belong to the history of Astronomy than to the study of Ancient Geography. 

A century after this, Herodotus, "the Father of History," (b.c. 450), added very greatly to the 
scanty stock of geographical knowledge, by the relations and histories which were the result of his 
explorations of Egypt, Greece, the south of Italy (then called Magna Graecia), Paeonia, Babylonia, and 
Mesopotamia, &c. Many of his narratives give the liveliest description of the state of the ancient world, 
though, as might be expected, he has perhaps trusted in many instances to the information derived from 
others more than from his own observation. 

One hundred years later (b.c. 345), Aristotle flourished. His work, " De Coelo," gives us a picture 
of the state of the knowledge of physical geography and the astronomy of the time. And, among 
other of his speculationsi was that the western coasts of Spain were not far from the eastern shores of 
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India, — an idea which led Columhus to the discovery of America, and has given the name of the Wc 
Indies to the first discovered lands of the New World. 

The expeditions of Alexander the Great, about this time, also extended the l^owledge of the easte 
parts of the Old World. The records of the voyages and joumeyings of his armies give us an msig 
into the ancient condition of those countries, which, until recently, were almost a terra incognita 
modem science, and even within a few years the great enterprise of British arms and power ha 
only given us a glimmering notion of the actual physical state of these regions. 

Hipparchus, a celebrated astronomer, of Nice, in Bithynia, (circ. B.C. 230), made some valual 
improvements in geography by determining the latitudes and longitudes of places from celestial obs( 
ration, and thereby pointed out the intimate connexion that exists between geography and astrouom 
although his labours did not excite much attention among the geographers who followed. He was al 
engaged in the measurement of the earth, and in determining its figure, a problem that had loi 
employed the philosophy of Greece and Egypt. We shall have occasion to allude to this presently. 

The first who attempted to reduce geography to a regular system was Eratosthenes, who succeed 
Euclid in the care of the Alexandrian library, about 220 years B.C. This philosopher attempted t 
measure of the earth's circumference, and introduced into his maps a regular parallel of latitude. £ 
this was necessarily very inaccurate, as he appears to have known very little of northern countries, 
Italy, or of the coasts of Pontus and the Adriatic ; nor was he better acquainted with Gaul, Spai 
Germany, or Britain. The central line in the length of the world, the d<d0/>ay/Aa ttjs oucoviUptis, w 
supposed, by Eratosthenes, as well as during a considerable period before his time, to pass through i 
latitude of Rhodes. The points through which he placed this parallel were the Sacred Promontory 
Iberia (Cape St. Vincent), the Columns of Hercules, or Straits of Gibraltar, the Sicilian Straits, Cap 
TsDuarus and Sunium in Greece, Issus, and the Caspian Gates, to the mountains of India. Althoui 
this will be found, upon comparison with the modern maps, to be erroneous, yet his measurements aloi 
this line will give the length of the Mediterranean more accurately than was exhibited on some of tl 
best maps a century ago ; but this must be rather an accidental circumstance than from any accura 
in the computations of Eratosthenes. In placing this line he was not regulated by the same latitude, 
he had no direct means of ascertaining it but by observing where the longest day was fourteen hou 
and a half, which Hipparchus, by astronomical means, determined was in latitude 36^. He also plac< 
Meroe, Syene and Alexandria in Egypt, Byzantium and the river Borysthenes, in the same meridian 
Rhodes, not one of which is so, except Byzantiiun, which is near to it. From such a system 
geography we cannot expect to arrive at such exactness in measurement or detail as is to be wish 
for in the present age. 

From the want of those more refined instruments and appliances to science which have placed mode 
labours so far in advance of those of former ages, practical astronomy and geography made I 
little progress after the time of Eratosthenes and Hipparchus, and the progress of geography was mail 
owbg to the access of information and the acquisition of knowledge which, from the extension of i 
Roman empire, was brought to the great city which represented the centre of civilization. And this va 
mass of knowledge which flowed into the metropolis of the world could not be arranged in that ord 
which would be necessary to make a complete system, without the aid of trigonometry, or of some mea 
of ascertaining the longitude, which, as the ancients were unacquainted with any method of co 
puting time on their journies, they were nearly precluded from doing. The principle of finding t 
longitude is described in the introduction to our Modern Atlas, page vi. The latitude their scienti 
attainments would give them more accurately, yet without both of these most important points 
geographical representation, but little progress could bo made. The only approximations that could 
obtained towards accuracy were those actual measurements, which the progress of the Roman empi 
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Tendered practicable bj tlie fomiatioo of the fine roadi wliieh fonned ao remaiUble a fetCora ia Adr 
policj and coloaiaatioiu Accordioglj we are informed bj Plotareh that thej commeDced, in the jeer 
122 B.C., the tfectioQ of milliaria, denoting measured dietancee along the roads, whi^ when h had 
been eontinoed fior twoeeotariea on all the principal roads of the empire, afforded the mfeni of Ibfimng 
an imperial map ht move eocnrate than anj which had preceded it» or would hare been in the power 
of the Greeks, 

About the jear B.O. 44, Jolios Cesar instituted a commission for the sunrej (so to apeak) of the 
Roman empire, and the senate intrusted this task to three aUe surrejors, who completed it in twentj- 
fi?e jears, under the inspection of Agrippa and patronage of Augustus. The result of these laboon 
was a great painting, or map, displajed, about that time, in the portico of Agrippa. There are atifl 
extant Roman monuments which testify the great pains which were taken to make accurate aurrejs, and 
the distances thus obtained furnished most of the matter contained in the third, fourth, and fifth bookA 
of the elder Plinj's Natural History ; and some of the Roman maps are still preserred which were made 
to direct the marches of their armies. 

Strabo, the Greek geographer, philosopher, and historian, who was bom at Amasia, wrote about the 
sera of Augustus, and trayclled into Tarious countries, the descriptions of which haTe been presenred, 
though he does not appear to have dcriTcd much advantage from the Roman acquirements. But his 
work is yery defectiye and often contradictory, and much of the utility of it b sacrificed in endeaToming 
to systematize geography. Of his opinions of the habitable earth we shall speak hereafter. 

Pliny the elder, who liyed in the reign of Vespasian, a.d. 60, has given, in his Natural History, a 
complete system of geography as it then existed, and appears to have collected with great diligence 
whatever was known in all parts of the world. Pliny, who wrote thirty or forty years later than Strabo, 
appears to have been unacquainted with his work ; but be drew largely from the work exhibited m the 
portico of Agrippa, and has left a great nimiber of distances which, compared with Strabo, show evident 
improvement. But the system of this author is vicious, and often clouded by false philosophy. 

When the Roman empire had reached its greatest extent, about the period of Antoninus Pius, or 
A.D. 150, Claudius Ptolemy, a native of Alexandria, composed his system of geography, which, notwith- 
standing its imperfections, continued in use till the discovery of the New World, by Columbus, and the 
passage to India round the Cape of Good Hope, by Vasco de Gama, opened firesh sources of 
knowledge and led to more extended views than could be entertained by adhering to the data ^ven by 
the ancient geographer. 

Geography had made great progress in the interval between the dates of Pliny and Ptolemy ; but 
still, from want of scientific means, these results could not be properly methodized and arranged. The 
accumulated road-measurements, and the knowledge of their own country by the Greeks, the conquests of 
Seleucus Nicator and Antiochus Soter, and, added to all, the effects of two centuries of peace and 
prosperity, and the influence of the extension of commerce, all tended to place geographic knowledge 
on a much more extended basis tban could possibly have been previously attained. 

One of the features of Ptolemy's geography is the reduction of the exaggerated distances and i^Mices 
recorded by previous geographers and writers, though these positions in latitude and longitude are too 
often so far wide of the truth that we cannot suppose them to have been the result of actual observation. 
Hence the utility of Ptolemy's work consists rather in the catalogue of names chorographically arranged 
than in the general merits of bis work. 

Notwithstanding these imperfections, the work of Ptolemy must be considered as the extreme linut 
ever attained by ancient geographers, and was, as before stated, the only guide to the Greeks, Araba,' 
and every other people until long after the revival of learning. 

We have thus given a very slight outline of those ancient geographers who are principally entitled 
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to cousideration ; and the following Atlas, l>ebg in some measure illoBtrative of their works, som 
notice, perhaps, was necessary. Their lahours would probably be now perfectly incomprehensible i 
many cases without the aid of modem knowledge ; and although the present maps may represent th 
countries which have been described by them, yet their description will afford but a faint resemblance t 
the now known relations of different regions ; therefore, a modem map of a country, giving its ancien 
condition, which is what each of the following must be considered as, will only serve, in too many instances 
to demonstrate the erroneous opinions and exaggerated estimates formed by the authors they serv 

to illustrate. 

We have adverted to the opinions entertained by the ancients as to the form of the habitable world 
as this involves some points of interest, we shall again turn to this part of the subject 

According to the remoteness of the age, so do we find more or less of the fabulous mixed up wit 
the tmth. The world of the period of Homer was an immense circular plain, surrounded by a sea c 
darkness, inhabited on its east, west, and northern borders by the Hyperborei, or Cimmerii, people wh 
never saw the light of the sun, an exaggeration probably of the long nights of the polar regions ; an 
the burning regions of the south, imfit for the habitation of men, were yet peopled by Pigmies, th 
Cyclops, and other imaginary beings, the vault of heaven resting on stupendous mountains whicl 
encircled this world, and to the inner surface of which the stars were attached. All are evidences of som 
impeifect notion being formed of the distant parts of the world, mixed up with the wildest imagery an< 
fable. 

In the progress of time the globular form of the earth was proposed ; this opinion was discarded b 
Anaximander, who said that it was a cylinder : others held that it was an immense mountain, aroim< 
which the heavenly bodies revolved. 

Eratosthenes, with whom Strabo agreed, considered that the habitable earth, the oiKovfi^mj, wa 
surrounded by one great sea, of which the Caspian, the Mediterranean, the Arabian and Persian Gulfs 
were inlets or gulfs penetrating the land. Strabo, agreeing with some former philosophers, suppose^ 
that its length was something more than double its breadth. He argues thus : — '* It is confessed b; 
both ancients and modems that the habitable earth is twice as lonor as it is broad. Eratosthenes 
therefore, having extended the breadth from lerne to Thule, a region uninhabitable on account of th 
cold, was obliged, in order to preserve the aforesaid proportion, to give an undue extent to its lengtli 
from the western cape of Iberia to the eastern extremity of India." This false notion was subsequent! 
still more exaggerated, in later times, in the road-maps made by the Romans. 

This misconception of the figure of the earth has given to modem times two names which have n 
proper reference to the subjects they are applied to ; these are the terms latitude and longitudi 
which, in their natural signification of breadth and length, have been significant of the supposed figur 
of the world, as previously described, and evidently cannot be applicable to the measurements of a sphen 
to which the present use of them is only referred. These terms having now a fixed meaning, there i 
no inconvenience arising from the use of them. 

The longitudes of the ancients are all reckoned eastward from the extreme of the world, which wa 
placed at the Canary Islands, the InsulsB Fortunatse, and the westemmost of these, the present ffierrc 
or Ferro, was taken as the first meridian. 

In reckoning the longitudes according to the ancient system, therefore, the difference (18° West 
between this meridian and that of Greenwich, which is the point from which the longitudes are al 
reckoned in this Atlas, must be taken into consideration. This modern principle has been preferred t 
taking Ferro as a starting point, because, in the comparison with modern geography, the advantage i 
all on the side of the modem system. And the ancient latitudes and longitudes can be considered onl; 
as approximations, so that they can afford but little assistance in comparative geography. 
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In illuBtration of the state of knowledge respecting the Roman empire, we subjoin a earefulyb 
iimile of a piurtion of the famous Tabula Peutingeriana, which is interesting as a specimen < 
repre8entati?e geography in ancient times. 

The Peutingerian Table, so called on account of its having first been made known bj Conra 
Peutinger, a natire of Augsburg, in Germany, is an ancient road-map, preserved in the imperial librai 
at Vienna. It is drawn on parchment, and is usually considered to have been constructed about th 
time of the Emperor Theodosius, a.d. 393. It shows the whole of the then known world, but in a singular! 
distorted manner ; for while the breadth of this map, from north to south, is only one foot, the length j 
$wenty-one feet. The great inland seas are thus reduced to rivers, and the continents they divide ar 
narrow strips of land. The length would appear to have been founded on the first parallel previous! 
inentioned, but the map generally can give no idea of the world as a whole. It is exceeding] 
serviceable to geography, particularly in connection with the ancient itineraries, although it diffei 
from them in many important particulars. 

The portion we have chosen is that containing Rome, which was the best known, and consequentl 
the best drawn. At the top and bottom of the Map is shewn the supposed surrounding ocean c 
darkness. The upper part of the land will represent a portion of the European continent, with Sarmati 
on the verge, including Pannonia Superior and part of Libumia and lUyricum, between Auaancali 
(lat. 44® 40', long. 15° 55' E., Map XV.) and ladera, on the Adriatic Sea, on the left hand, and Narona 
also on the Adriatic, (lat. 43° 4', long. 17° 38' E.), and is included, chiefly, in the eastern part of Map XV 

Below this the Adriatic Sea is represented as a narrow strait, having the Ins. Lissa before ladera a 
the left extremity. 

Italy, with Rome and its port in the centre of the Map, is the middle line of land, and, on the uppe 
side, extends from Ancona, in Picenum (lat. 43° 37', long. 13° 33' E., Map III.), to Larinum (lat. 4! 
48', long. 14° 47' E., Map XVI.), and on the lower coast between Aquse Apollinares (lat. 42° 7', long 
12° r, E ) and Formi» (lat. 41° 17', long. 13° 37' E., Map V.), and is the same country that is com 
prised in Map IV. Above Rome are the Apennines, which traverse the Map from one end to the other 
and from which run the rivers as named, which may be readily traced on Map IV. 

The Mediterranean Sea, like the Adriatic, a narrow line of water, separates the portion of Italy fron 
the continent of Africa. The coast of this is represented in a singularly distorted manner, for the whoL 
length of the section is occupied with the coast between Utica, a short distance to the N. W. of Carthage 
to Horrea Celia, or Heraclea, (lat. 36° 0', long. 10° 30' E.) in Map XVII. The interior comprises th< 
districts of Numidia and part of Africa, and at the bottom of the Map is the circiunscribing range o 
moimtains dividing the habitable world from the surrounding ocean. 

The roads which this Tabula was specially designed to shew are exhibited, and on them is marked th< 
distances between one station and another in Roman miles, (Mille Passus, or M.P.) : thus, from Rom< 
to Bobella, along the Via Appia, is x. (M.P.), or 10 Roman miles, and the whole of these distances ar< 
clearly marked and easily recognisable. It is altogether a singular example of ancient science, anc 
probably gave an idea to modem times by what means the Romans and their armies were directed. 

In addition to this great assistance to comparative geography, we are much indebted to th< 
itineraries, or road-books, compiled at different times. The principal of these may be considered as th< 
Antonine Itinerary, which gives us a very large number of distances, as computed or measured betweei 
various places. The Peripli, or Narratives of Sea Voyages, also afford much matter for the deter 
mination of ancient localities. Such is the Voyage of Hanno, the Carthaginian, along the westeri 
coast of Africa, a subject which has given rise to much discussion among modem geographers. Thos< 
of Arrian in the Euxine and Erythraean Sea, of Scylax along the coasts of Europe and Asia, all assis 
in the formation of the present system of comparative geography. These works, which do not form i 
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.portion of the study of ordinary readers, are here mentioned to show to what aids we are indebted f< 
the perfection of our representations. 

A very important branch of ancient geography are the measures made use of in those times ; and 
is necessary to the proper understanding of many of the narratives that they should be noticed. Tl 
stadium was the principal measure of distance in ancient Greece and her colonies. Its true length hi 
been the subject of much dispute : we will give the chief arguments that have been used in th 
controversy. 

If we deduce it from the present measurements of distances given by ancient writers, we sha 
arrive at very different results ; and to make these discordances in some measure coincide, it hi 
been usually considered that there were stadia of different lengths in use in different ages and i 
different regions. 

But it has been argued on the other side that only one measure is intended in all these cases, i 
least on this side of the ^gsean Sea, that is, the stadium of 600 Attic feet. 

The exact length of the Attic foot has been recovered from the dimensions of the Parthenon i 
Athens. This building is styled by Plutarch " Hecatompedon,'* the hundred-footed ; and the result 
that the Greek foot was equal to 12*1375 English inches, and the length of the stadium from thb woul 
Oe 606 feet 9 inches. Now this is the exact length of the foot>race in the Olympic games, the distam 
between the a<l>€(ns and ripfia, the pillars at the extremities of the course, or the starting and tl 
winning posts. Hence the term Olympic stadium ; and this is also the precise length of all the stadi 
of Greece, which are very clearly defined to have consisted of 600 Greek feet, or, as shown beneath, i 
625 Roman feet. 

The Roman milliare, or mille passuum, equal to 5,000 Roman feet, we are told by Plutarch, was 
little less than 8 Greek stadia. The Roman foot, taken from extant Roman measurements, is cquivalei 
to 11*65 English inches ; consequently the Roman mile was equal to 4,854 English feet, which is equi 
to 8 stadia, and 25 Roman feet were equal to 24 Greek feet nearly. These measures were preserve 
in use during a period of at least six centuries. 

One of the arguments upon which a variety of stadia are made to rest is the circumference of tl 
globe as estimated by different philosophers. This is a difficult problem with modem applications 1 
science, and was used in the formation of the French national standard of length, the metre ; but, i 
we have before seen, the ancients had a very limited knowledge of astronomy, and still less of gener 
geography. They never had any better means of ascertaining the proportion of the arc to the who! 
circle than by observing the proportion between the length of the gnomon and its shadow. Tl 
method by which Eratosthenes obtained the circumference of the globe is thus recorded : — Havii 
assumed Syene, in Upper Egypt, to have been in the extreme limit of the tropical Hue, where tl 
gnomon gives no shadow on the longest day, and Alexandria to be on the same meridian, at a distan< 
of 5,000 stadia, Eratosthenes observed that at Alexandria, the shadow of the gnomon, on the longe 
day, covered one-fiftieth part of the circle. Five thousand stadia, therefore, he inferred to be the fiftiel 
part of the circumference of the globe ; that is, it was 250,000. This computation of Eratostheni 
remained as an authority up to at least the second century of our sera ; but as it is evidently founded c 
data that only approximate rudely to the truth, no dependence can be placed in it as a measure of lengtl 
This measure of the circumference was attempted by other philosophers, giving 500, 600, Q25, 666: 
700, 750, 83«3i, or 1,111 i stadia to the degree, as their various results : but to deduce measuremen 
from these is quite visionary. 

We are here referring to the stadium as it was in use before the third century of the Christian sen 
After that period there was a variety of measurements given, to the stadium, the chief of which ar 
those of 7 and 7i to the Roman mile. 
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To account for tlie se^mbg anomalies which appear in considering the stadiam to have been 
of a uniform length, as the authors give very different distances by the same measure, is to consider 
what were the measurements intended. 

We shall find that most of these distances were comptUed ; indeed almost all the Greek writert 
used computed distances, and it was only in later times that the Romans gave exact measurements. 
The uncertainties attending computations are obvious, and the results will almost always be above the 
truth. Thus the only method of measuring the length of a march would be by reckoning the time 
occupied, and this is always over-rated. Even the Greeks are not agreed as to the number of stadia 
in a day's journey ; it was usually reckoned at 200, or 180, or, for an army, 150 stadia. 

Herodotus gives 700 stadia for voyaging by a sailing ship by day, and 600 by night. Generally, 
1,000 stadia were reckoned a 24 hour*s voyage. This must inevitably be a very crude calculation, and 
.must depend most materially upon a variety of circumstances, the sinuosities of the coast, the skill of 
the navigator, the wind, or upon what was not at all understood, the direction and strength of the tides 
and currents. Therefore, under unfavourable circumstances, 500 stadia only were performed, or even 
much less. By many it has been considered that they had a separate traveller's measure, an itinerary 
stadium ; but all evidence is contrary to this. 

In comparing the road distances as given by various authors, we always find that these computed 
distances are increased according as the country travelled over is less known, and, consequently, that 
from this circumstance it would appear that the stadium was increased in length during the progress of 
time, or as the roads and distances they were applied to measure became better known and more fre- 
quented ; but is for easier to demonstrate that the measure is the same, and that the distances are 
apparently increased by the difficulties and ignorance of the roads and countries they traverse. 

We must therefore consider that the stadium mentioned by all the early writers is the Olympic 
stadium of 600 Greek feet, or Q25 Roman feet. 

The parasang is another measure often mentioned by Greek writers. It is a Persian measure of 
length, and is still in use in those countries, where it is called, by the present inhabitants, farsang, and, 
in the Arabic, farsakh. The modern measure is generally reckoned as 31 or 4 English miles, which 
very nearly agrees with that given by Herodotus, who says it is equal to 30 stadia, in which he is 
corroborated by Xenophon. Strabo states that it was considered by some authors at 60, some at 
40, and some at 30 stadia. Pliny says that the Persians assigned various lengths to it. 

The following table will give the length of these measures in English yards, feet, and inches : — 

Yds. ft. in. 

Stadium according to Aristotle's measurement of the earth's sur&ce . . 109 1 2*26992 

Mean geographic stadium by Major Bemiell . • . • . . 168 1 6 

Olympic stadium (the correct stadium) . • • ... . . 202 9 

Stadium of 74 to the Roman mile ... .... 215 2 2*4 

Stadium of 7 to the Roman mile 231 5124 

The Roman foot (pes) 11*649 

Roman passus of 5 pedes ..•••.••• 11 1024 

Roman actus of 120 pedes 38 2 5*95 

Mille passus, or Milliare, or M.P. ••••••. 1,618 

Persian parasang ...••.•••• 6,067 1 6 

The Maps have been formed on the basis of modern surveys and the observations of travellers^ 
combined with the collateral evidence of the itineraries, histories, and descriptions, and with the 
deductions from monuments, coins, and many other sources, so as to exhibit a tolerably perfect repre> 
sentation of the state, extent, and divisions of the ancient world. 

One point, however, demands notice, and that is, the changes which have taken place in the nature of 
the earth's surface during the very long period that has elapsed since the occurrences related, or the places 
described, were in existence. For example, the plains of Troy, the scene of the earliest and greatest epic 
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poem ; we may look in yam at present for many of those particulars so minutely and vividly described 
by the noble bard. The low alluvial plain, stretching from the foot of Mount Ida to the Sea, and 
now intersected by very numerous watercourses, which, even during comparatively recent periods, have 
quite changed their courses and character, leads us to the conviction that, during the many centuriei 
which have passed away since it was peopled by the invading host before Troy, these causes of change 
have not been dormant, but must have probably totally altered its character, and carried dry land 
where, perhaps, the ships of the Greeks brought their armies to the siege. Not so with the hills anc 
mountains ; they remain lasting testimonies to the truth of the narration. Some travellers, evei 
recently, have endeavoured to identify ancient sites with modern localities in these remarkable plains 
but, as we cannot refute these assertions by any appeal to historical geography, we have only to considei 
that it may have been so, or that there is a greater probability that a very' different order of thing: 
might have afforded the same results. 

Another part, too, in which these changes have been operating is the vicinity of the famoui 
Thermopylae, where the Sperchius, the modem Hellada, bringing down in its waters the disintegrate( 
portions of the plains it passes through, has extended the coast line a considerable distance beyond th< 
Hmits of the sea in the time of the recorded battle. The present line of coast is shown in a dotted lin< 
in Map YIII., and will well explain what is here meant. Again, the present south-east coast o 
England, the scene of the landing of Caesar's expeditions, will not coincide with the narratives he ha 
left of them. It is very probable that the coast here has considerably extended outward since tha 
period. Within the range of modem history the sea has greatly encroached, reversing the previou 
order, upon the eastern coast of England ; where large plains extended, now is covered with the ocean 
Pompeii, too, whose destmction 1,700 years ago is described by Pliny, stood on the margin of the sea 
but now is a considerable distance removed from it. 

It must not be understood that these mighty changes have affected all the physical world to an equa 
extent ; these remarks must be referi'ed only to those less permanent features of the land, the sand; 
beach, the alluvial plain, the meandering river, and the marshy delta, and not to the lasting an< 
permanent characteristics of a country. The rugged mountains and hills remain, in most cases 
eomparatively unchanged since the earliest period. These remarks are hero made to show that, whil 
many most permanent land-marks remain, still many of the minor features, upon which rest, perhaps 
the most important particulars of a narrative, have passed away, and cannot now be recognised. 

We shall now make a few remarks upon the series of Maps in the order in which they are placed 
They have been arranged, in some degree, according to the importance, in ancient times, of th 
▼aiious countries, and, therefore, do not follow the same series as they would do according U 
modem opinion. 

Map I. The World as Jcnoum to the Ancients, is an epitome of the whole of the subsequent series 
and needs but few remarks beyond the foregoing. The western coast of Africa, the region of th( 
expedition of Hanno the Carthaginian, perhaps might be extended beyond the limits which we hav< 
marked, the modem Cape Palmas. This expedition continued its course till they came to a ver 
lofty mountain, with fire on its summit, which seemed to reach the stars ; they called it Theon Ochema 
or the chariot of the gods. This description exactly applies to the lofty peak of Cameroens, in th< 
Gulf of Guinea, and, it is very possible, was the limit of the expedition ; but as this has been the resul 
of very recent surveys, we have adhered to previous decisions. Whether the ancients ever reached S( 
far as the north cape of Europe is involved in some mystery, but they describe portions of Sweden an< 

Norway. 

Maps XL, III., IV., and V., Roma and Italia, — The first of these maps shows the extent an( 
monuments, as far as is known, of the ancient mistress of the world. The various details given^ whicl 
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explain themselves, have been preserved and described bj many authorSy and are now inclosed among' 
ihe buildings of the modem city. But the present city extends on the western side of the Tiber, the 
Vatican Moimt lying where the Cirens Neronis is marked on the plan. 

Ancient Italy, from the profoseness of the histories and information which have reached us respecting 
it, is the best known of all ancient countries. But few of its sites are involved in much uucertainty, 
and the number of existing monuments and remains of Roman grandeur identify almost all the towns, 
very many of which are still identical in utuation and name with those of classic antiquity. 

In Map III., which is on a larger scale than the others, in addition to the detail given in the rest of 
the maps, are marked the roads which centred in Rome, and extended to an unparalleled length through- 
out the vast empire. These could not be inserted in the other maps without causing confusion. 

Maps YI., YII., VIII., and IX., Athens and HelUu, or Grceda. — ^Athens the beautiful, then so long 
the theatre of tumult, superstition, and oppresedon, and now agidn taking its place among the captals of 
the world, and the centre of its ancient territory, has lost a large proportion of those monuments of its 
former greatness, though some of the noblest buildings of antiquity still adorn its Acropolis. The plan, 
which has been composed from the recent surveys by the present Greek government, shows all the 
ancient sites, as far as they can be ascertained with any degree of probability. The modem city, 
which resembles an English provincial town, occupies a portion of the plain to the north and north- 
east of the Acropolis* The ports, once the busy resort of the Greek navigators, but now of very minor 
importance, lie at the extremity of the Long Walls, but few vestiges of which now remain ; the avenue 
formed by these looked directly toward the Parthenon and the Acropolis. Altogether, we may presume 
that the present plain on which Athens is seated is much altered in character since it was the scene of 
the great events recorded in its classic history. 

The Peloponnesus, Map VII., is now accurately represented. Until within a recent period, the 
features of the country were known only in a cmde and unsatisfactory manner ; and we may say, with 
great tmth, that the ancient descriptions were very far in advance of our knowledge of the country. 

Within a few years, however, the British Admiralty have most minutely surveyed the coasts, and 
the interior has also been well surveyed ; so that we are now enabled to give a map of this important 
section in a very correct form. Most of its ancient sites are well recognised, although very many mins 
exist and are well known, of which we have no account* These are not marked on the map, as being 
unnecessary to the general reader. 

Map VIII., Northern Greece, is a district of which we were very ignorant, and all maps have hitherto 
given a very inaccurate representation of the country ; but to the same sources we are indebted now 
for a correct survey of these parts, and no further remark seems necessary. The Archipelago, Map IX., 
is corrected from our British surveys, and the correct forms of the islands and the present condition 
of the plains of Troy are there given. 

Map X., Macedonia, &c. — Although most portions of this map are well represented, still we have a 
deficiency in the classical portion, as it has not been yet sufficiently examined by those who are capable 
of deciding and systematizing the comparative geography. 

Maps XI. and XII., The British Isles, — In the classical geography of our own country, we are in 
this condition, — that we know much more of its antiquities than we do of the history of them. Disco- 
veries of ancient art and remains are continually being made^ of which we know nothing but that they 
must have represented much comparative civilization and wealth. The early Roman history of Britain 
is involved in some obscurity ; and although we are enabled to trace the progress of Roman colonization 
with some minuteness in later times, the histories which have reached us must give but an imperfect 
picture of the state of Roman Britain. 

In the maps we have given, in a lighter character, the modem names of places where Roman 
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Remains have been found, but we have only marked those of chief importance ; a vast number of places 
might be added which exhibit proofs of their former inhabitants. The roads, too, are given in this 
map of Britain. These additional features have been inserted, because we look with greater interest on 
the antiquities of our own country, although of minor importance in the general history of the world at 
those times. 

Map XIII., France. — The remarks that were applied to Italy may also be made respecting France. 
As will be seen, a large number of its towns still exist, and under the same names, more or less 
corrupted from their original form, but still recognisable. 

The north-western portion, that which now forms a portion of the Low Countries, Holland, and 
Belgium, the face of the country, the mouths of the great rivers which drain this portion of Europe, are 
much altered, as is shown also in the following map. 

Map XIV., Germany, — The inhabitants of this portion of the world, destined, in after years, to 
perform such an important part in the history of Europe, were, by its early historians, considered to be 
on the extreme verge of the known world. Consequently, little need be here said of that people who, 
in their mode of life and habitations, perhaps most resembled the still uncultivated races with whom we 
are now acquainted. 

Map. XY., VindeHcia, Norxcum^ Bhcetia, Pannonia, et Illyrtcum, — These countries, the inha« 
bitants and history of which form an important part of the later annals of the Roman empire, have 
been delineated from various sources ; the physical portion is generally accurate, aud the ancient sites 
tolerably well ascertained. 

Map XVI., Spain. — Spain, like Italy and France, still possesses many remains of its ancient 
importance, and most of its history we are enabled to trace from them. 

Map XVIL, North Africa. — These countries, so important in ancient times, have not maintained 
their superiority. We have not been even moderately acquainted with its actual state until within a 
few years. The fabled dangers of the Greater Syrtis and the wild fancies that were engrafted thereon, 
have disappeared, by the labours of our British surveyors. The French nation have, by their posses- 
sion of portions of Mauretania, made us, in some degree, better acquainted with that country. 

Map XVIII. , Egypt. — This wonderful country now presents a very different aspect to that under 
which it was seen by Herodotus, and other philosophers and historians. The teeming multitudes which 
dwelt in the valley of the Nile have given place to a very different order of things. It has been sup- 
posed by some that its ancient fertility has departed, and its extent grown more limited, but the reverse 
seems to be the case. The Nile, bringing alluvial deposits from the interior of Africa, has certainly 
raised its bed, and thus increased the breadth of the cultivable plain it passes through ; and numerous 
evidences show that the margins of the desert were also cultivated in ancient times, thus demonstrating 
that the same application of successful industry would suffice for still larger numbers of inhabitants. 
One of the most remarkable features of Egypt has lately been explained, that is, the Lake Moeris, the 
receptacle of the superabundant waters of the Nile. A French savant has pointed out the remains of the 
vast embankments which, inclosing the valley on the west and north sides, formed the artificial lake 
which has been so long a mystery. This is shown on the map. 

Map XIX., Asia Minor, is a country which has been the field of great research by late travellers 
and antiquaries. We have received much information respecting the interior of this ifnportant country, 
and, although more remains to be learnt, we have acquired a large increase of knowledge respectiug it 
within a few years. 

Maps XX. and XXL, Palestine and Syria. — The Holy Land has of late years received so much 
the attention of geographers, that the maps of it have quite a different aspect from those which formerly 
appeared. The verification of a largo number of places, and the discovery of numerous others, men- 
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tMoed ia tXie fknftam, afford ni a oraeli dearer knowledge of tlie ecMBtiy iham «e knre M dhat to 
poweiited. We Lare arailed onrtdTea of iht beat aatboritaef, and beliere that the mapa gnre a tolaalilj 
ikitiiful jNetitre <^ tLe eoontries tLej repreaeDt. 

ICap XIII., Armiaua^ Memfp(4amia, Babyhmia» kc. — The riTen Eophratea and ingria have latelj 
been sonrejed* aiid« from a tmnyuwrn with aodent wri tings, we must Boppose that thdr eomraea hare, 
in maaj parts, greatljr changed ; and these changes we cannot, with oar present knowledge, prapeilj 
estimate. ICanj antiquities still remain, and testifj to the anoent grandeor of these eoantiiea. 
These are aU iwnerttd, as far as could be ascertained. 

Map XX III., Arabia. — ^The descendants of Ishmael, the present oecopien of this co untr y, ao 
jealouftlr guard and prerent the access c^ anj foreigners to its interior, that we are obliged to fill op the 
want of direct knowledge with supposition. With its coast line we are well acqp^ted ; bat of the 
interior, with the exception of a few portions, we know nothing, except that infonnation whidi ia 
derired from doubtful authoritr. 

ICap XXIV., Persia. — The eastern part of this map, the re^on of Alexander's expedition, maj 
be said to be undergoing a change in its comparatire geography. The Affghan war, conducted bj 
Oreat Britain, and the amount of information respecting the andent and mediseral periods of Ariana 
which has been collected collaterallj bj those means, hare afforded materiak for remodelling ita 
geography, both ancient and modem. 

Map XXV.. India. — We hare represented, on this map of the extremity of the ancient known 
world, ihfjws principal features which arc necessary to elucidate the. geography. Any further notice of 
this would inrolre matters of history rather than geography, strictly so called. 

Tlie Index, wliich terminates the work, g^ves the position of every place mentioned in the Atlas. 
By the latitudes and longitudes attached, any pUce may be readily found. 

The modem names, indicated in Italics^ which are attached to some of the ancient designations, 
show the probable synonyme ; but, as stated in page t., it would be difficult to indicate there the 
degree of authenticity or exactness of the place mentioned. A large proportion may be taken aa 
actually identified ; of the rest, it must be left to more voluminous works to decide. 

Our MoDEKHT Atlas, a companion to the present work, will afford the means of comparison between 
the ancient and modem world ; and although the maps in each may not represent exactly the same 
extent of country, nor each country on the same scale, which is necessarily the case from the different 
amount of political importance of these in different ages, they will be sufficient to elucidate each other. 

The positions in this Ancient Atlas are given according to the situation of the places in the maps ; 
and the longitudes are reckoned east and west of the meridian of Greenwich. The difference of 
longitude, and the mode of ascertaining it, are described in the Introduction to the Modem Atlas. 

The ancient first meridian was the longitude of Ferro, or Hierro, the westernmost of the Fortunate 
Isles, the present Canaries. This is 18 degrees west of Greenwich (strictly 18^ 10'}- Therefore, 
where the place is east of Greenwich, by adding 18 degrees to the longitude, will give that from Ferro : 
thus, Rome (Map IV.) is in longitude 12« 27' B. ; increased 18% gives 30^ 27' for the longitude from 
Ferro. But if the longitude is west of Greenwich, it must be subtracted from 18** : thus Sacrum 
Prom., Cape St. Vincent, in Spain, (Map XVI.), ia 6"" 59' west, which, taken from 18°, ia 9^ 1' Ion- 
gitude from Ferro. 
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